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With the last number of volume 1, the 
Review has attained its regular size and 
financial self-support. The Comparative Ed- 
ucation Society is indebted to Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Dr. Harold R. W. Benjamin of 
George Peabody College and Dr. W. W. 
Brickman of New York University for sub- 
sidies which made its launching possible. 

The news from the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society includes two items. First, its 
annual meeting will take place in Chicago 
on February 20, as part of the convention of 
the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. Dr. R. H. Havighurst of 
the University of Chicago will deliver a 
paper on Education and Social Class in 
Comparative Perspective. Other business 
will include: the ratification of the Society’s 
constitution, the election of officers, the re- 
ports on past and future field trips, the pro- 
jected slide exchange center, and the pro- 
posal for regional meetings. 

Secondly, there is every indication that 
the forthcoming Soviet Field Study will be 
a substantial success. The project is sched- 
uled to take place between August 16 and 
September 17, 1958. Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev and their environments will be the 
major centers of study. Dr. W. W. Brick- 
man and Dr. Gerald Read have just returned 
from an exploratory visit to Moscow and 
report a Soviet agreement to a program of 
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conferences with Soviet educators, and of 
visitations to school buildings. 

Turning to bibliography, recent events 
have prompted an increased use (and abuse) 
of the subject matter and methods of Com- 
parative Education. Two examples will serve 
to illustrate both tendencies. Dr. J. B. Co- 
nant’s “Education in the Western World” 
(Atlantic Monthly, November, 1957) con- 
cerns itself with the comparisons of the 
much debated extent and scope of profes- 
sional training in Western Europe and 
U.S.A. This is a scholarly, well-balanced, 
and, from the comparative point of view, a 
faultless analysis which indicates the strength 
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and the weakness of the American school 
system as against the European. It deals 
with the problem of selectivity at the sec- 
ondary school level and the tension points 
that have developed as a result of its pres- 
ence in Europe and its absence in the 
U.S.A. It discusses the difference in the 
type of professional college training and 
denies that this difference can be looked at 
in terms of inferiority or superiority. Most 
significantly, it cautions against attempts to 
convert the educational practices of one 
country into an unqualified reform blue- 
print for another. Unfortunately, when Dr. 
Conant delivered this lecture to the National 
Conference on American High Schools in 
Chicago four months ago, the press coverage 
of the speech perverted its meaning. Under 
the title “Conant Questions the U. S. Set 
Up” (New York Times, October 30, 1957), 
A. C. Wehrwein quoted so many passages 
out of context that he succeeded in creating 
the impression that the author praised the 
European system and held it up as a lesson 
for failing American practices. From later 
personal comments of Dr. Conant, it is clear 
that he considers himself to have been mis- 
quoted on this occasion. 

As a second example, the Soviet Educa- 
tion for Science and Technology by A. G. 
Korol (Wiley, 1957) must be mentioned. 
Together with the unjustly abused report 
of the U. S. Office of Education (Education 
in the USSR, Bulletin 1957, no. 14) and with 
the collection of refugee accounts edited by 
George Kline in Soviet Education (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957) this book repre- 
sents the latest addition to literature, in 
English, on the Soviet area. Korol supplies 
valuable descriptions and interpretations of 
many important facets of Soviet education, 





notably at the level of higher education. Al- 
though occasionally he indulges in some 
comparisons, he is careful to point out that 
his is an area and not a comparative study. 
It is therefore particularly vexing to see the 
abuse of this scholarly attitude in a full page 
advertisement that McGraw-Hill purchased 
in the New York Herald Tribune (Novem- 
ber 22, 1957) and other newspapers. This 
advertisement professed to be based upon 
Korol, presumably on only one small table 
taken out of context (p. 309). It at- 
tempted to show the disparity between the 
salaries of professors and workers in the 
United States and the Soviet Union, much 
in favor of the latter. To champion higher 
salaries in teaching is, of course, ingratiating 
to professors and presumably profitable to 
publishers. But, unfortunately, the compara- 
tive merit of the graph thus produced is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. One need only point 
out that Korol’s table showed the divergence 
between professors’ and workers’ salaries, 
taking the earnings of the laborer “as the 
unit” in each country. These units were 
not meant to be equivalent. But McGraw- 
Hill’s graph has made them look as if they 
were on a common base. A valid visual com- 
parison would require a considerable shift 
upward of the American side of the dia- 
gram. It would show that the alleged dis- 
parity between professors’ and workers’ 
salaries is really due to the fact that while 
salaries of professors are roughly equiva- 
lent, the wages of workers are much higher 
in the United States. 

With its benefits and irritations, the new 
interest in applying lessons of comparative 
perspective to American education, is only 
one side of the story. There has been, at the 
same time, a great revival of interest abroad 
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in educational practice in the United States 
and in the lessons of the American experi- 
ence. 

W. K. Richmond’s thoughtful Education 
in the U.S.A.: A Comparative Study (Phil- 
osophical Library, 1956) heads the list of 
British appraisals. It was followed, among 
others, by Derek Colville’s “British and 
American Schools” in Harper’s Magazine, 
October, 1957. English magazines, especially 
Times Educational Supplement, also gave 
space to several interpretative articles on 
American education during the course of 
the year. The most recent and the most 
debated is Sir Eric James’s “American Re- 
flections” (Times Educational Supplement, 
November 8 and 15, 1957 and letters to the 
editor in four later numbers). In France, 
amidst several articles and comments, one 
must mention the comprehensive publica- 
tion of A. Conquet’s Aspect de Education 
aux U.S.A. (Les Enfants et les Hommes, 
Paris) which deals not only with public 
education, but also with industrial training, 
apprenticeship, etc. In Italy, the July-Octo- 
ber, 1957, issue of Problemi della Pedagogia 
carries a symposium by American educa- 
tors, “La Scuola e le Pedagogia Americana,” 
edited by Luigi Volpicelli and George Bere- 
day. A revised version of this work will be 
published in English as Public Education in 
America this spring, by Harper and Broth- 
ers. From Germany comes an interesting 
sociological and comparative volume by P. 
Ziertmann, Das amerikanische College und 
die deutsche Oberstufe (Vergleichende Er- 
ziehung, Wiesbaden, Heft 2). To round off 
the picture we might also recall three earlier 
studies which involve other countries: for 
Latin America—G. B. Palacin, La Educacién 
en los Estados Unidos y en Latinoamerica, 
(Coral Gables, Florida, 1955); for India— 
J. Chandra and R. C. Gupta, An Outline of 
American Education for all Students of Com- 
parative Education (Meerut, Shiva Publica- 
tions, 1954); for USSR—G. S. Counts, Amer- 
ican Education through the Soviet’ Looking 
Glass (Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1951). Last but not least, writings by 
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comparative educators designed to explain 
American education are well represented by 
the publication of I. L. Kandel’s American 
Education in the Twentieth Century (Har- 
vard, 1957). 

Other recent publications of interest to 
comparative educators include: Franz Hil- 
ker’s article on theory, “Zum theoretischen 
Grundlegung einer vergleichenden Padago- 
gik,” Bildung und Erziehung (August and 
October, 1957); Annual Educational Bibli- 
ography of the International Bureau of Ed- 
ucation 1956, which follows quickly upon 
the 1955 publication, UNESCO, World 
Illiteracy at Mid-Century (Monographs on 
Fundamental Education, XI, 1957); a re- 
vised edition of J. D. Butler’s Four Philos- 
ophies and their Practice in Education and 
Religion (Harper, 1957); W. Gray, “Higher 
Education in the Nations of the World; 
Numbers of Institutions, Faculty, and Stu- 
dents,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin (December, 1957); 
George Z. F. Bereday, “Equality, Equal Op- 
portunity, and Comprehensive Schools in 
England,” Educational Forum (January, 
1958); and F. J. Schonell, “Comparative 
Education. Commonwealth Liaison,” Times 
Educational Supplement (July 12, 1957). 

Several symposia also place interesting 
area articles side by side, thus allowing for 
an easy comparison. Under this heading one 
must mention: R. S. Anderson (ed.), “Prob- 
lems and Promises of Education in Asia,” 
Phi Delta Kappan (December, 1957), a spe- 
cial issue available at reduced prices for bulk 
purchase; A. St. Langeland (ed.), “Aspects 
of School Failure,” International Review of 
Education (v.111, 1957, no. 2), a special 
number of a journal always outstanding for 
area and comparative articles; a new issue 
of the Institute of International Education 
News Bulletin, “Exchanges in Law and 
Medicine” (October, 1957); a symposium by 
UNESCO, “The Use of Visual and Audi- 
tory Aids in Fundamental Education,” Fun- 
damental and Adult Education (v. IX, 1957, 
no. 4); and another compilation by the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, entitled 
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The Training of Primary Teacher Training 
Staffs. A Comparative Study (Publication 
no. 182, 1957). 

This issue of the Review pays increased 
attention to problem approach. Under this 
heading it introduces Dr. Hans’s article 
which compares the problems of religion in 
two countries, and Dr. Williams’ paper 


which traces the influence of nationalism of 
one country upon another. The studies of 
Guatemalan and Arab education continue 
the tradition of area coverage. The article 
on methods of teaching and Dr. King’s book 
review carry on this journal’s role as a 
service organ to teachers of comparative 
education. G.Z.F B. 


SOME METHODS OF TEACHING 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Throughout the universities and colleges 
of the United States, with which alone this 
article is concerned, comparative education is 
most commonly taught at the graduate level, 
more rarely in the senior year of the un- 
dergraduate studies.! Sometimes it is con- 
ceived as a lecture course offered in the 
master’s degree program, at other times it is 
offered as an advanced seminar at a master’s 
or doctoral level. Only in rarest instances, 
if at all, is the course required of all stu- 
dents. 

This is a pity. There is a growing need 
for comparative perspective. Comparative 
education like many other disciplines must 
expect the reproach that it tries to en- 
trench itself by a self-proclaimed indispensa- 
bility. But even at the risk of that charge 
one must stress the point that comparative 
insights and perspectives should be an every- 
day equipment of every teacher. Educators 
should first of all be prepared to cope with 
the growing international responsibilities of 
education. Secondly, it is increasingly real- 
ized that comparative insights clarify and 
refine also the understanding of one’s own 
education and culture. Comparative educa- 
tion has immediate pragmatic value. It cer- 
tainly should be offered to every prospective 
teacher, if not required of him. 

But if these arguments favor the expan- 


1For details see: U. S. Office of Education, 
Studies in Comparative Education, Compara- 
tive Education in the United States, 1956. 
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sion of the field, their practical application J 
puts an instant handicap on such growth. 
The great variety of course organization 
and indeterminate scope and methods used 
render the comparability of the effective- 
ness of such courses all but impossible. It 
would be absurd to argue that all courses 
in the field should be taught in the same 
manner. But there ought to be a greater con- 
sensus on what to teach and greater equiva- 
lence if only to allow for evaluation and 
transfer of credits. Unless such consensus is 
within reach, the argument that all should 
study comparative education will suffer 
from the embarrassment of being unable 
to explain what this field is supposed to 
encompass. It is in the hope of bringing 
about such convergence of opinions that 
several ways of organizing a basic course, as 
practiced by a cross section of larger uni- 
versities, are presented for consideration. 


Area Approach 


One of the oldest and clearest ways of in- 
troducing the subject is to study one geo- 
graphical area at a time. There is no doubt 
that the mastery of descriptive details of an 
educational system, even though often 
marred by dull presentation, is an indispen- 
sable precondition of serious comparative 
study. Such study, of course, transcends 
mere description. But the comprehension of 
the many foundation facets which it ulti- 
mately involves is also facilitated by the 
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narrowing of scope which the area approach 
involves. It allows for work in depth. It can 
utilize, especially through work in small 
groups, the student’s specific language skills. 
Its weakness is, of course, that it is not com- 
parative, but this can be minimized by con- 
tinuous cross reference to the student’s own 
country, or by placing several studies in a 
sequence or developing them in sections on 
parallel lines. 

Some of the offerings at the University of 
Michigan are outstanding examples of the 
single area, or rather single region approach. 
Dr. Claude Eggertsen and associates have de- 
veloped in addition to courses such as “So- 
ciety and Education in Japan,” a series of 
courses represented by “Contemporary Edu- 
cation in America and Europe” and repeated 
for British Commonwealth, Latin America, 
and East and South East Asia, in comparison 
with the United States. These are regular 
courses but the University is also active in 
summer. Among others, it maintains a regu- 
lar workshop in Mexican culture. From sum- 
mer 1957 also comes the example of its pro- 
gram on “Asian Cultures and Modern Amer- 
ica” into which all resources of the univer- 
sity have been integrated. The core of the 
program, as far as comparative education was 
concerned, centered on the “Workshop on 
Asia,” conducted by Dr. R. S. Anderson 
and associates with the aid of visiting lec- 
turers. The schedule of the workshop was as 
follows: 


Geography and Anthropology of Asia 


Introductory Remarks 
Geography of Asia 
Peoples of Asia: Origins and Differences 


History of Pre-modern Asia 


The Traditional Period and Its Institu- 
tions: Japan, China and India 
Psychology of Personality Formation 


Psychology, Thought and Religion of Asia 


Family Relations in Asian Communities 
Rise & Spread of Religion & Philosophies: 
Buddhism and Chinese Philosophies 
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Hindu and Islamic Thought 
The Great Books of China and Japan 


The Art of Asia 


Modern Japanese, Chinese and Indian 
Ways of Thought 

Reaction to the West: China, India and 
Japan 

Art of Indian Asia, China and Japan 

Birth of Buddhist Art in India and Its 
Spread to China 

Literacy in Asia: Mass Education Move- 
ments 

Changing Status of Japanese Language 
and Its Significance. 


Modern History, Politics, and Development 


Asian Resources in the Contemporary 
World Economy 

Nationalist Movements and Achievements 
in Post-War Asia 

Summary Session on Asia in the Con- 
temporary World 


In addition to the interdisciplinary charac- 
ter of the workshop, it was integrated with 
several special events built around the whole 
program. These included ten public lectures 
with guest speakers, some 30 short films, 
two concerts, a play, daily broadcasts, 
eight evening socials organized by students 
of each country concerned, five exhibitions 
and seven related courses. The University 
also regularly offers courses which transcend 
pure area classification such as “History and 
Philosophy of European Education,” and 
“Workshop on International Education.” 
Many offerings in other American col- 
leges are of the area type. The University 
of Chicago proposes to establish, as part 
of its new program, a permanent graduate 
seminar composed of American and visiting 
fellows and studying intensively one area 
each semester. At least, this is stated to be 
the preference of Dr. R. H. Havighurst who 
as chairman of the planning committee has 
already inaugurated with associates a semi- 
nar on Indian education. The present semi- 
nar is research oriented, relies heavily on 
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interdisciplinary approach, and caters at the 
moment to the interested faculty of the Hu- 
man Development Committee. It is based 
on the premise that, in particular in rela- 
tion to underdeveloped countries, the pau- 
city of materials necessitates intensive area 
study. It is anticipated, however, that the 
Director of the Center, shortly to be ap- 
pointed, may combine such study with 
problem approach or move the whole proj- 
ect in that direction. 

The University of California at Berkeley 
uses what might be described as a multiple 
area approach. Dr. F. Lilge offers a graduate 
seminar-colloquium every other semester. 
The areas chosen are those for which interest 
among the students is the keenest. Russia, 
Japan, Mexico, England, Germany and In- 
dia are covered nearly always. Texts are 
suggested for overview but the main work 
is done through individual reading and tu- 
torials. Class work consists of discussion of 
certain problems in the country under re- 
view, and these discussions follow a presen- 
tation by a student or the lecturer. Extent 
and thoroughness of reading and the ability 
to reply to questions asked in the discussion 
period and thus to use the knowledge ac- 
quired are the main goals of the course. 


Problem Approach 


The problem approach as a method of 
teaching has also several merits. Greatest 
among them is that it enables the use of 
materials directly relevant to the students’ 
experience and is thus calculated to capture 
their attention. Its demerit is that it does not 
supply a general enough background of in- 
formation about education and society in 
their totality. These the student is forced to 
acquire by reading. But this limitation in 
scope allows for a closer integration of the 
sociological with the established philosophi- 
cal and historical approaches. It is also pos- 
sible to use fruitfully the problem approach 
jointly with the area treatment, or as prepa- 
ration for the total approach. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
seems to offer most courses of this type. 
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Two doctoral seminars, given in alternate 
semesters, deal respectively with compara- 
tive study of social and political problems in 
education. The social problems discussed 
are: status of teachers, treatment of racial 
minorities and juvenile delinquency; the po- | 
litical problems include: academic freedom, 
centralized control, and church and state, 
Each problem takes up four to five meetings 
organized to a pattern exemplified by the 
following illustration: 


Church and State in Education 


Statement of the Problem in the United 
States 
Alternative Profiles: Spain and USSR 
Variations: Turkey, England, Holland 
Seminar: Other Relevant Countries and 
Lessons for the United States 
The doctoral courses cater roughly to 
twenty students at a time. By contrast, the 
basic course, “Fundamentals of Comparative 
Education,” draws over one hundred stu- 
dents on the average. This course, given 
twice a year, is one of the alternative offer- 
ings to the all-college M.A. requirement in 
Foundations. For the sake of illustration, two 
possible schemes of organization of this 
course are presented. The first was devel- 
oped by Dr. Robert King Hall, the former 
occupant of the chair of Comparative Edu- 
cation. 


Introduction 


Comparative Education as Educational 
Statesmanship 


Education as a Social Instrument 


(CASTE, CLASS, RELIGION, RACE, 
MINORITIES, LANGUAGE) 
Turkey: Education for a Social Revolu- 
tion. Alphabets and Social 
Heritage 
Puerto Rico: Experiment in Anglo-Latin 
Cultural Fusion 
Peru: The Hispanization of the Andean 
Indians 
England: From Privilege to Equality 
France: Seminar on Elite Education 
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South Africa: Seminar on Apartheid and 
White Man’s Africa 
India: Seminar on the Modernization of 
an Ancient Civilization 
Education as an Economic Instrument 
(TECHNOLOGICAL, INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION, POPULATION, AGRARIAN 
REFORM ) 
Iran: Education and Economic Planning 
Saudi Arabia: Oil, Democracy and Edu- 
cation in a Middle East Economy 
Brazil: Education in the Process of Indus- 
trialization 
From Slavery to a Technological 
Population 
Chile: Private Philanthropy and the Cre- 
ation of Technical Leadership 
Sweden: Seminar on Education for a So- 
cialist State 
Lebanon: Seminar on Education for the 
Small State 
Switzerland: Seminar on Education for a 
Progressing Nation 
Education as a Political Instrument 
(POWER, NATIONALISM, MILITA- 
RISM, IDEOLOGY, ADMINISTRA- 
TION ) 
Japan: Education for the Westernization 
of an Oriental State 
A Military Occupation as an Edu- 
cational Instrument 
Argentina: Education for Peronism 
Western Germany: Seminar on Education 
for a Divided Nation 
Mexico: Seminar on Education and the 
Mexican Revolution 
China: Seminar on Education for a Com- 
munist State 
Russia: Education as a Political Weapon 


As taught at present, the course is organ- 
ied according to a similar conceptual 
scheme, and partly also derived from Isaac 
Kandel’s and Robert Ulich’s teaching. The 
summer session outline, at which time nine- 
teen instead of the usual twelve lectures are 
given, is shown below. Needless to say, each 
topic is carefully related to the problems of 
education in the United States: 


Comparative Education Review 


Introduction 


The Scope and Methods of Comparative 
Education 


Some Structural Profiles 


Elementary Education: Colombia, Ger- 
many, USSR 

Secondary Education: France, Germany, 
England, USSR 

Higher Education: England, Italy 

Fundamental, Adult Education, and Ap- 
prenticeship: Denmark, India, Turkey 

Visual Presentation of Areas: Europe 

Class Discussion 


Some Cultural Problems 


Activity versus Contemplation: USSR, 
India 

Discipline versus Permissiveness: Japan, 
USSR, England 

General Education versus Specialization: 
France, USSR 

Esthetic Problems in Education: Japan 

Visual Presentation of Areas: Asia 

Class Discussion 


Some Social Problems 


Selective Education versus Education for 
All: France, USSR, England 

Church and State in Education: Spain, 
Holland, England, USSR 

Race Problems in Education: South Af- 
rica, New Zealand, Brazil, Liberia 

Ethnic Problems in Education: Switzer- 
land, India, Wales 

Abundance and Want in Education: Swe- 
den, Colombia 

Juvenile Delinquency: USSR, England 

Visual Presentation of Areas: Africa 

Class Discussion 


Some Political Problems 


Indoctrination: USSR 

Control of Education: France, England 

Status of Teachers: USSR, England 

Academic Freedom: Germany, Spain, 
Australia, USSR 

Nationalism: Turkey 





Visual Presentation of Areas: Latin 
America 


Class Discussion 


Even the area courses at Teachers College 
are organized on a problem approach basis. 
Dr. Donald Tewksbury’s “Comparative Cul- 
tures and World Community” and Dr. Har- 
old Clark’s “Education for the Economic 
and Social Improvement of Technologically 
Underdeveloped Areas” which concentrate 
on non-European regions, are in a sense 
problem courses concerned as they are re- 
spectively with international and economic 
questions. The course on Western Europe 
will henceforth bear the title of “Education 
and the Problems of Mass Culture” and will 
be built around the question of selectivity 
in secondary education and college. The 
course on Eastern Europe, inaugurated by 
George Counts, is called “Education and 
the Challenge of Communism” and is built 
around the problem of indoctrination in 
education. Its present outline is as follows: 


Introduction 


The problems of education in free and 
unfree societies 


Soviet Education in Comparative Perspec- 
tive: 


Tue FounDATIONS 
The political aspects of communism 
and the schools 
Wealth, welfare and education 
The social dilemma of educated mass 
and educated elite 
Soviet EpucaATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
The schools and the echoes of history 
The administration of Soviet education 
The nature of the curriculum 
Soviet education in pictures 
IssuEs IN EDUCATION 
Scientific potential in comparative per- 
spective 
The vicissitudes of religious faith 
Art, letters and sport 


The Challenge of Communism 


The Polish schools—a communist vari- 
ant 

Schools challenged by communism: 
France, Italy and Japan 

Communism and the American schools 


Teaching through Sequence 
The merit of this method is, besides its 


orderliness, that it approximates the total § 


approach. Its drawback is only in placing 
upon the lecturer the heavy duty of tran- 
scending the materials upon which the 
sequence is based. This necessity is most 
evident in the course organized around a 
textbook, but it is also present in other 
variants of the method. Only considerable 
erudition and resourcefulness can prevent 
the lecturer from merely repeating the ma- 
terials in the book or books assigned, and 
from adhering rigidly to the adopted se- 
quence. 

A comparative course woven around a 
textbook has been developed by Dr. W. W. 
Brickman at New York University. The 
offering is currently based on Cramer and 
Brown’s Contemporary Education but the 
comparison of the course outline below 
with the book’s table of contents will re- 
veal that the former possesses a unity of its 
own: 


Introduction to the Course: 


Aims, Values, Scope, and Terminology; 
Bibliographical Sources; 
Research Methodology 


Influences on National Systems of Education 


School Administration, Control and Fi- 
nance: 
US.A., England, France and U.S.S.R. 
Comparative Analysis 

Operation of School Systems: 
USS.A., England, France, U.S.S.R. 
Comparative Analysis 


Educational Problems in Germany and 
Japan 
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The outline has the merit of allowing the 
students to follow up each lecture by 































































































































































































: vari- : 
the reading of relevant materials. It can 
nism: also be varied as better and more up-to-date 
textbooks appear. But future plans at New 
chools York University include also a possibility 
of transfer to an area-problem type course. 
Such a program would be built around the 
des its issues created by the new developments in 
» total § Soviet education. 
lacing As a second method of teaching through 
f tran- sequence one might perhaps tentatively 

“+h the classify instruction according to a list of 

s most competencies. Dr. W. V. Kaulfers at the 

ound a University of Illinois has developed such a 

. other course. Its fermal offering deals with the 

derable current scene. The presentations call for 
prevent visiting speakers, films, class lectures, re- 
the ma- | ports of committees on special develop- 
ed, and ments, etc. In addition to attending these, 

‘ted se- @ the students are taught to develop skill in 
finding and using with discrimination cur- 

ound a @ rent literature of the field. They are ex- 

W. W. & pected to follow the program individually 

-y, The § and in small sections. Their goal is to reach 

ner and & the following list of competencies which is 

but the § then tested by two or three examinations 

. below —§ and supplementary written work: 

will res A well-grounded understanding of the differ- 

ity of its B ences between education in the United States 
and most foreign countries im terms of their 
rationale and implications. 

A thorough acquaintance with education in 
P France, the newer Asiatic Nations, and U.S.S.R. 
uinology; as specific illustrations of the foregoing differ- 
ences in terms of both practice and long-range 

outcomes. 
A thorough understanding of the educational 

-ducation § system and current educational developments 
in one coun other than the United States, 

and Fi-@ France, or U.SS.R. Choice to be indicated at 
time of application for the proficiency examina- 
tion. 

J.S.S.R. Knowledge of the contributions of particular 
educators or individuals abroad whose work has 
attracted widespread attention since 1900 out- 
side their homelands. 

Ability to compare education in the United 

.R. States with education in France or U.SS.R. in 

nany and 
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Readers are invited to send comments on this article and to contribute reports about methods 
of teaching they use, if these are substantially different from the outlines here described. 


specific terms, as well as in terms of supporting 


ologies 

Ability to pronounce and define the names 
of representative foreign schools and of com- 
mon concepts of education that have been re- 
duced to slogans. 

Acquaintance with the specific means used by 
foreign countries to promote literacy, to at- 
tract young people to teaching, to  spo-snang 
child health, to provide the benefits of educa- 
tion in sparsely settled regions, etc. 

Acquaintance with the origin, organization, 
budget, and work of UNESCO. 


The final example of teaching through 
sequence is through historical perspective. 
This method is exemplified by Dr. Robert 
Ulich’s course at Harvard University. His 
historical approach is based on the belief 
that an increasing number of students no 
longer possess a sufficient knowledge of 
their traditions. But without the awareness 
of the common base of our civilization they 
will be incapable of making meaningful 
comparisons. Accordingly, Dr. Ulich pays 
special attention to the common cultural 
roots of the classical, Christian, humanist, 
democratic, and scientific traditions and 
applies this discussion to the modern educa- 
tional experiences of England, France, Ger- 
many, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union. These nations are analyzed not only 
as areas but also from the problem approach 
historically conceived. Hence special em- 
phasis is given to such issues as centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization, national unity 
or disunity, spiritual continuity versus dis- 
continuity, denominationalism versus uni- 
versalism, and nationalism versus interna- 
tionalism. There is also an opportunity for 
philosophical speculation and evaluation and 
for the examination of the current challenge 
of totalitarian countries to democracies. Fi- 
nally, an attempt is made to show, at least 
in broad perspective the recent educational 
developments of the newly established na- 
tions in Asia. 
G.Z.F.B. 
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STATE AND CHURCH IN EDUCATION 
IN ITALY AND FRANCE’ 


To make a comparative study of any 
kind one has to satisfy the two following 
conditions: first, the things or situations to 
be compared must have a common basis of 
sufficient significance to give a starting 
point; secondly, the situations must differ 
in some important aspects to make compari- 
son of any value. To compare, for instance, 
the activities of St. Francis and of Hitler, 
because both were Catholics and Europeans 
would be valueless as these features are 
common to millions of human beings and 
are not specific characteristics of these two 
men. On the other hand, to compare two 
almost identical situations would give little 
scope for the application of comparative 
method. A comparison of the relations of 
State and Church in Education in Italy and 
France would adequately answer both con- 
ditions and could result in an illuminating 
study of their influence in education. 

To begin with, France and Italy are both 
old Roman territories which were pro- 
foundly influenced by the legal Roman 
tradition and Roman administration. Sec- 
ondly, both countries are Catholic, which 
mainly contributed to medieval learning 
and to the establishment of Catholic dogmas 
and the structure of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In addition, both countries were 
populated by similar mixtures of European 
races, speak related languages and are both 
situated on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
It is true that the rate of industrialization 
varied considerably both in time and space. 
Nevertheless, the differences between the 
more industrialized North and more primi- 
tive agricultural conditions of the South 
are of the same order in both countries. In 
this writer’s opinion, the economic struc- 


1 This comparative study is based on personal 
observations during recent travels in France 
and Italy and personal contacts in both coun- 
tries. 
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ture cannot provide a satisfactory answer 
to the different influence of the Catholic 
Church in the field of education. But the 
educational problems, although broadly 
similar, are sufficiently different to persist in 
asking for the causes of this difference. 

It is true again, that in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, both countries were subject to 
strong influence of scientific, deistic, and 
revolutionary movements, which were par- 
tly originated in and transplanted from Eng- 
land. As a result of this later development 
both countries were split into two cultural 
camps, the Catholic and the anti-clerical, 
secularist camp, which were and are at pres- 
ent in a state of permanent cold war. Thus 
the present political structure of both coun- 
tries is again similar: both have strong Cath- 
olic parties, strong communist minorities 
and influential liberal, radical, and socialist 
middle groups. Both are republics with no 
visible possibility of a monarchist revival, 
In both political problems are roughly the 
same. 

And yet in France the Catholic Church is 
on the defensive, fighting a rear action 
against the increasing pressure of the secular 
State. In Italy, on the other hand, the 
Church is the aggressive partner, dominates 
schools and universities and gives a definite 
color to the whole climate of civic life and 
culture. 

The first look at the statistical tables gives 
us a misleading impression. In France, the 
Catholic independent schools have 19% of 
all pupils in the primary stage and 35% 
in secondary schools, whereas in Italy they 
have only 9% of all pupils in primary grades 
and 30% in secondary schools. In France, 
there are 17 State Universities and five im 
dependent Catholic ones, in Italy—23 State 
Universities and only four Catholic Uni 
versities. It appears on the face of thes 
figures that French Catholics have a greatet 
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part in national education than the Italian 
Catholics. 

This impression is corrected if we take 
into account the legal characteristics of 
the respective school systems. The move- 
ment towards the monopoly of the State 
in education, involving centralization of ad- 
ministration and secularization, was started 
in Turin by the Savoyan Kings in the 18th 
century. It was taken as a model by Napo- 
leon in his “Université Imperiale” and in 
that French form w:s imitated in Italy by 
Casati Law. So far centralization and secu- 
larization of education were almost identical 
in both countries. However, the Concordat 
of Mussolini concluded with the Holy See, 
establishing an independent state of the 
Vatican, changed the situation in favor of 
the Catholic Church. The Concordat re-in- 
troduced religious Catholic instruction into 
all public schools and gave the Church the 
right of appointment and dismissal of the 
teachers of religion. In addition, Catholic 
religion was officially recognized as a basis 
of Italian culture. By these acts, the former 
secular and neutral character of public 
schools, introduced by Casati Law, was sur- 
rendered and the Catholic Church became 
the dominant partner in the new agreement. 
At the same time the creation of the Vati- 
can City in the very center of the Italian 
capital gave full immunity to Church hier- 
archy from state laws and state taxation. 
The privileged position of the Church in 
Italy is coupled with legal status of Catholic 
institutions, enjoying equal rights with the 
state schools and universities. 

In France, Catholic schools are discrimi- 
nated by the law and have no public rights 
of issuing certificates recognized by the 
State. The pupils of Catholic secondary 
schools have to pass State examinations to 
be admitted to State Universities. Graduates 
of Catholic Universities are awarded only 
licenses with no public recognition and have 
to pass examinations in State Universities 
to acquire the recognized degrees. In Italy, 
the majority of Catholic secondary schools 
have the same legal status as the state schools 
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and can award certificates of maturity, ad- 
mitting them to State Universities on equal 
terms with pupils of state schools. The 
Catholic Universities in Italy award degrees, 
equivalent to the degrees of the State Uni- 
versities. The atmosphere in state schools 
is almost as Catholic as in strictly denomi- 
national schools. Thus the necessity of es- 
tablishing independent Catholic institutions 
in Italy is not so great as in France, hence 
the statistical difference. 

The Concordat in Italy was objected to 
by all anti-clerical parties and when after 
the war the new constitution of republican 
Italy was discussed the Catholics were in 
the minority and had no hope of enacting 
its clauses unless one of the anti-clerical 
parties would vote for it. The Catholics 
promised the communists a legal status equal 
to other parties and the communists voted 
for the Concordat against the opposition of 
liberals and socialists. Apparently the com- 
munists miscalculated the results. They gave 
the Church the dominant position, antagon- 
ized all the other anti-clerical parties and did 
not increase their numbers and influence as 
they had hoped. 

This inclination of Italians to conformity 
and ability of changing their attitudes ac- 
cording to circumstances distinguishes them 
from the more logical Frenchmen, and is 
probably the root of the different position 
of the Church. Even the Italian communists 
pay lip service to the Catholic tradition 
and dare not start an open anti-religious 
propaganda. As a matter of fact, Catholi- 
cism in Italy is not only a historical heritage, 
permeating Italian painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and music, but part of their na- 
tional character. Eliminate the Catholic 
tradition and you change Italian national fea- 
tures. It is quite different in France where 
avowed anti-clericals and atheists remain 
essentially French. 

To understand this difference we have 
to look for explanation to history and not 
economic causes. First of all, the influence 
of the Reformation differentiated the two 
countries profoundly. The French Hugue- 








nots, although suppressed by Louis XIV, 
remained a strong French national group, 
especially noticeable in education. By join- 
ing the philosopbes of the 18th century, 
the French Protestants regained their influ- 
ence among the French intellectual elite. 
Even in our times many French educational 
leaders are Protestants. In Italy, on the con- 
trary, the abortive reformation movement 
of Peter Valdo left only a few small com- 
munities of Valdenses in the Alpine strong- 
holds. France was saved for Catholicism by 
the Society of Jesus after a long civil war 
and a period of Hugenot religious liberty. 
In Italy, the population remained Catholic 
and the impact of the Reformation was in- 
significant. The French writers of the 18th 
century included such Protestants as P. Du- 
pont de Nemours, Rousseau, Molbach, St. 
Etienne, Claviére, Necker and many others, 
some of them from Geneva. The Italian 
“Tluministi” were all Catholics, and many 
of them members of religious orders as 
‘Barnabiti’ or ‘Scolopi’ (Piarists). The 
French thinkers could print their books 
and smuggle them from the Low Countries 
or England, in spite of public “auto da fé” 





of their works and short terms in the Bas- 
tille. In Italy the heterodox writers were 
arrested by the Inquisition and held for long 
periods in the dungeons in fear of their 
lives. In France open attacks on Catholic 
dogmas were frequent; in Italy it was im- 
possible and the anti-clericals not only at- 
tended the Mass, but had to be careful in 
their anti-popish outbursts. The Gallic 
‘Cisalpine’ tradition was national and sup- 
ported by the French dynasty. In Italy, the 
opponents of the Pope were supported by 
foreign kings and emperors and could not 
hope to lead the national revival. The Pope 
as an Italian ruler was looked upon as the 
defender of incipient Italian nationalism. 
Thus the Italian anti-clericals conformed to 
Catholic tradition in the past and conform 


to it at present.” 
N. Hans 


2In addition to standard comparative source, 
the following may be of use as further readings: 
M. S. Bates. Religious Liberty (International 
Missionary Council, 1945) Part 1 and 2; E. P. 
Noether “Political Catholicism in France and 
Italy,” Yale Review (Summer 1955). 


NATIONALISTIC INDOCTRINATION 
IN THE CHINESE MINORITY SCHOOLS 
OF INDONESIA 


The Republic of Indonesia, formerly the 
Dutch East Indies or Netherlands India, is 
the home of a long-established and rela- 
tively prosperous overseas Chinese commu- 
nity. As in other Southeast Asian lands, the 
Chinese of Indonesia are prominent in eco- 
nomic affairs and, as a consequence, are a 
highly urbanized population group. The 
pre-eminence of the Chinese in Indonesian 
commerce and their concentration in cities 
and towns have for centuries given this 
people an historical importance dispropor- 
tionate to their numbers. For several dec- 
ades the Chinese have formed a minority 
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equal to perhaps three percent of the total 
population of Indonesia. Yet no general 
discussion of this new country’s problems 
can omit consideration of this numerically 
small group. As American concern, pos- 
sibly alarm, over Southeast Asia develops, 
we will be obliged to give increased atten- 
tion to the Chinese settlements in the area. 


The Pre-Nationalist Scene 


In the first years of this century, the 
Chinese living in the former Dutch colonies 
in the Indonesian archipelago were pushed or 
perhaps fell into the tide of nationalism that 
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has now engulfed virtually the entire world. 
Like other peoples, they felt a need for their 
own national heroes, common traditions and 
language. Earlier generations of immigrants 
living in the islands had of course consid- 
ered themselves Chinese, but this feeling did 
not go much beyond a realization that to 
be Chinese meant not to be Indonesian or 
Dutch. It was usual for the immigrants to 
regard the Dutch with considerable awe 
and the indigenous peoples with marked 
contempt. Some were Chinese in little more 
than their surnames. All lived in an environ- 
ment where architecture, cuisine, dress, lan- 
guage, etiquette and the other things that 
make up a culture were a blend of Chi- 
nese, Indonesian and Dutch elements. 

Clearly the ancient vague awareness of 
Chinese antecedents was very different from 
Chinese nationalism. The old spirit was pas- 
sive, almost neutral; the new is active and 
on occasion pugnacious. It is not possible 
in this brief study to explore the forces 
which awakened in the Chinese of Nether- 
lands India an understanding of the security 
and prestige to be won through nationalistic 
activity. It is sufficient for present, limited 
purposes to observe that, at about the close 
of the last century, nationalism entered the 
lives of Indonesia’s Chinese and that the re- 
percussions of that development have not 
yet subsided. 

Nearly every inquiry into the subject 
under discussion reveals that common tra- 
ditions and heroes and a national language 
are indispensable components of national- 
ism. The Chinese of the Dutch East Indies 
around 1900 lacked these components but 
they saw the desirability and necessity of 
acquiring them. They also believed that a 
system of schools, teaching a common lan- 
guage and the glorious achievements of 
the ancestors, could become a fortress of 
nationalism able to provide protection 
against Dutch and potential Indonesian at- 
tacks. Education was to be the foundation 
of their imperium in imperio. 

The Chinese educational reform carried 
out in Indonesia in the early years of this 
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century was not simply a modernization of 
the existing school system. The schools op- 
erating before the reform were so unsuited 
to the propagation of nationalistic doctrines 
that they were beyond being saved through 
modernization. The old schools had, in the 
interests of the Chinese movement as a 
whole, to be scrapped and replaced. 

The pre-modern or traditional Chinese 
schools in Indonesia were run by poorly 
trained teachers able only to instruct their 
pupils in elementary Chinese and to compel 
the memorization of a few Confucian quo- 
tations.! Graduates of such schools were 
equipped merely to seek positions as junior 
bookkeepers or clerks at shockingly low 
salaries. The weakest feature of the tradi- 
tional schools was in the sphere of finance. 
The colonial government did not subsidize 
Chinese schools, although the semi-official 
Chinese Raad or Council at Batavia at- 
tempted to provide “free education for the 
children of Chinese paupers.”? The ma- 
jority of the traditional schools were sup- 
ported by individual families and thus were 
of value to a restricted number of children. 
Since only the wealthier families could 
maintain schools it was unavoidable that 
most children received little or no formal 
education, poor though that education was 
in terms of Indonesian conditions.? Even 
the school where poor children could study 
in Batavia was closed to a large percentage 
of the Chinese because the language of in- 
struction employed was Amoy dialect, a 
tongue wholly foreign to children whose 
parents preferred, say, Cantonese, Hakka 
or Malay.* The related problems raised by 
linguistic fragmentation and provincialism 
were, as will be demonstrated, intelligently 
solved when new schools were established. 


Local Reform Efforts 


The new school movement was launched 
by what might best be translated as the 
Chinese Association, founded in Batavia in 
1900. The Association had actually been 
established for the purpose of leading the 
Chinese back to the ways of Confucianism. 
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The effort was not, as it might appear, re- 
actionary because Confucian doctrine was 
used primarily to justify reforms. It is sig- 
nificant that the founders of the Association 
initially planned no establishment of schools. 
Their objectives were simply “to modernize 
the customs of the Chinese people, as much 
as possible in keeping with the rules of . . . 
Confucius, while not disturbing good cus- 
toms . . .”5 But the attempt to launch a 
Confucianist religious revival, incidentally 
first directed by a graduate of a Christian 
mission school,® created little stir among 
the people. It seems that the Chinese popu- 
lation was just not very much concerned 
with Confucianism either as a religion or as 
a philosophy. They were, for the most part, 
less interested in being persuaded to ob- 
serve Confucian ceremonials and etiquette 
than in the practical problems of how to 
educate their children and elevate their eco- 
nomic and social positions. 

The Chinese Association began to thrive 
almost immediately after the opening of its 
first school. That event took place in 1901 
and from the beginning enrollment and the 
faculty were increased rapidly.* The sys- 
tem employed by these new Chinese 
schools® was based upon that, initially bor- 
rowed from France, then in use in Japan 
and in the modernized schools of China. 
Textbooks were originally imported from 
Japan and many of the first teachers were 
Chinese who had had “new” educations in 
that country.® 

The modern schools dispensed with the 
painful memorization of classical texts en- 
dured by generations of pupils in the tra- 
ditional schools. The emphasis was on prac- 
ticality and the schools were expected to 
produce not parrots but graduates capable 
of using their training in everyday affairs. 
The new program included courses in writ- 
ten and spoken Chinese, mathematics and 
geography. Courses in foreign languages, 
usually English, much to the chagrin of the 
Dutch, were later added to the program.!° 

It seems advisable here to go into some 
further detail on the language training pro- 
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vided by the modern Chinese schools in 
Indonesia. As indicated earlier, the tradi- 
tional schools had conducted classes in the 
language or dialect of the families or groups 
supporting them. The old system had in- 
creased provincial antagonisms and had 
served as a divisive force. When the new 
schools were organized, it was seen that a 
“neutral” language would have to be 
adopted. Since the school movement was 
part of a larger nationalistic awakening, the 
medium of instruction in the schools could 
not be Dutch or Malay. And, since nobody 
had any prejudices against the so-called 
Mandarin or national dialect of Chinese, it 
was relatively easy to have people agree to 
support that language.!! Mandarin was to 
be the unifier of all Chinese elements in 
Indonesia and the bridge with which the 
immigrants would be linked to the mother- 
land. The importance of language in nation- 
alism cannot be stressed too heavily. It is 
obvious from the fact that a knowledge of 
Mandarin has little practical value for the 
average Chinese of Indonesia that its appeal 
has, like nationalism itself, been primarily 
emotional. A need was felt by Indonesia’s 
Chinese for their “cultural home” and their 
“own language.” 1? 

Shared pride in the heroes and traditions 
of a people is an ingredient of nationalism 
as vital as the possession of a common lan- 
guage. The Chinese of Indonesia were, in 
the early stages of their nationalistic move- 
ment, faced with the problem of selecting 
or creating grand figures and tales from 


the past to be held up as symbols of Chinese § 


glory. It has already been remarked in this 
article that Confucius and Confucianism 
were to be the hero and the body of tradi- 
tions to receive respect and pride. The Con- 
fucianist religious revival was largely a fail- 
ure but the antiquity and refinement of 
Confucianism provided the necessary basis 
for a myth of China’s superiority over the 
parvenu civilizations of Europe and Indo- 
nesia. In a Malay language biography of 
Confucius, the Chinese of Indonesia, no 
doubt including school children, were told 
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that, although the European races had come 
to dominate most of the world, no philo- 
sophical system had been more penetrating 
and no way of life more harmonious than 
those developed by Confucius.’ Accord- 
ingly the Chinese Association sponsored the 
publication of Malay editions of Hsiao- 
ching, the Confucian classic on filial piety, 
and Ta-ch’ing li-li, the laws of Ch’ing dyn- 
asty China, thought of as the codification 
of Confucian principles of justice.14 But 
perhaps even for Chinese children Confu- 
cius as a popular hero lacked appeal. The 
sage had never led armies to victory nor 
engaged in thrilling adventures. Chinese 
tradition, however, is full of brave, daring 
figures and these were presented to the 
Chinese of Indonesia in Malay translations 
of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
in the stories of Cheng Ho, the Ming dyn- 
asty admiral, and in tales of other heroic 
characters.15 The search for heroes to be 
admired by pupils in the Chinese schools 
was a highly eclectic process and the re- 
sults of the search appear incongruously 
cosmopolitan. Classrooms often were dec- 
orated with pictures of Confucius, Lao-tzu, 
Buddha, Jesus, Napoleon, Bismarck, Frank- 
lin and Shakespeare. Another common class- 
room feature was a map of the world 
graphically showing China’s great size in 
comparison with other countries.’® China 
herself was thus made a heroine. 

Despite the defeat of China inflicted by 
the Japanese in 1894-95, the victors of that 
war became heroes in the eyes of Indone- 
sia’s Chinese. Tiny Japan had defeated mas- 
sive China. The Japanese, through the skill- 
ful adoption of Western techniques, had 
met the West on its own terms and blocked 
European attempts at domination. Teachers 
in the new schools of Indonesia who had 
been trained in Japan must certainly have 
instilled in their pupils admiration for Ja- 
pan’s achievements in modernization. When 
the Russians lost their war with Japan, pro- 
Japanese expressions among the Chinese of 
Indonesia reached a crescendo.!7 Under the 
double legal standards maintained by the 
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Dutch in Indonesia, Europeans enjoyed 
greater protection against arbitrary arrest 
and detention than did natives. The Japa- 
nese residing in the Dutch colonies had in 
1899 been proclaimed subject to the laws 
applicable to Europeans, while the Chinese 
continued to be under the laws enacted 
for natives, Arabs and others “who are Mos- 
lems of heathens.”18 This discrimination, 
while arousing resentment among the Chi- 
nese, served further to enhance the prestige 
of Japan. It was clear that the 1899 legis- 
lation had come only when Japan had dem- 
onstrated her power. Japan had accom- 
plished what the Chinese dreamed of for 
their homeland. 


Imperial Encouragement 


It was an ancient tradition in China to 
respect scholars who had, through the dem- 
onstration of their erudition in the imperial 
examination system, attained official rank 
and recognition. The Chinese government, 
when it finally turned its attention to the 
overseas Chinese, made a conscious effort 
to draw its subjects living abroad into this 
cult of adoration of scholarship. Three 
methods were employed to realize this ob- 
jective. 

The government at Peking awarded 
prizes to outstanding pupils in the Chinese 
schools of Indonesia and conferred decora- 
tions on many leaders of the educational 
reform movement. Schools which seemed 
to be fulfilling their tasks in education and 
nationalistic indoctrination were rewarded 
with plaques inscribed with the Emperor’s 
commendation. These plaques were prized 
greatly and displayed only on solemn oc- 
casions, such as the birthday of Confucius. 

Another technique was exploited by the 
Chinese government in an effort to make 
those connected with the schools in Indone- 
sia feel that a personal bond united Chinese 
everywhere. Inspectors of education were 
sent by Peking on missions to the South. 
It had been soon recognized by the direc- 
tors of the new schools that the educational 
facilities of their various establishments 
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differed widely and that a graduate of one 
school would often be better equipped than 
one from another. The correction of this 
disparity through the standardization of 
curricula was seen to be desirable. Accord- 
ingly, the Indonesian schools themselves let 
it be known that they wished to have an 
inspector of education sent to them from 
either China or Japan.’® From 1906 on, a 
series of mandarins traveled through Indo- 
nesia inspecting schools, advising on edu- 
cational problems, bestowing awards and 
decorations on the deserving and, in re- 
turn, collecting funds to be employed for 
the welfare of the ancestral homeland.*° 
The third method used by the Chinese 
government to stimulate a feeling of mem- 
bership in a greater Chinese community 
and to lead the pupils in Indonesia in the 
worship of that typically Chinese hero, the 
successful scholar-bureaucrat, was both 
more costly and more ambitious than the 
two just described. This scheme was the 
sending of outstanding Indonesian-Chinese 
high school students to China for study at 
the expense of the Chinese government. A 
special school for overseas Chinese students 
was opened at Nanking and the students in 
it were under the patronage of the Gov- 
ernor-General in that city, an official of 
both high rank and progressive leanings. In 
the neighborhood of 200 students went to 
the school at Nanking from the time of its 
opening in 1906 until it closed during the 
revolution of 1911.21 This is not a large 
figure in terms of the total Chinese popu- 
lation then in the Dutch East Indies but it 
was no doubt sufficiently large to make it 
possible that nearly every important Chi- 
nese elementary school in the archipelago 
could boast of having one or more “heroes” 
in Nanking. The students in Nanking were 
not only honored with full scholarships 
granted by the Chinese imperial govern- 
ment, they were tentatively promised an 
opportunity to become officials, probably in 
the diplomatic and consular services of 
China.22 In traditional China, no honor 
could have been higher, but the dynasty 
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collapsed before the sincerity of the prom- 
ise of official appointment was tested. 


Current Situation 


This brief description of the development 
of the modernized Chinese schools of Neth- 
erlands India is an attempt to develop a case 
study of a specific effort to foster national- 
ism through education. This treatment is 
concerned only with the first decade of this 
century but it is probably not overly haz- 
ardous to try to bring the story up to date 
by stating that, in terms of the creation of 
a nationalistic spirit, the modern Chinese 
schools of Indonesia have been highly suc- 
cessful. The learning of Mandarin has 
grown increasingly popular and, for the 
first time, there is now a generation of In- 
donesian overseas Chinese who can, with 
varying degrees of comprehensibility, ex- 
press themselves in a language significantly 
known among Chinese as the “national lan- 
guage.” Though Confucius and the old 
heroes of Confucianist tradition have suc- 
cessively been replaced by Sun Yat-sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek and, recently and almost 
generally, Mao Tse-tung, students are still 
encouraged to make the pilgrimage to the 
centers of learning in China to be taught 
that the books now in vogue represent the 
fountainhead of all wisdom and that the 
wisdom is peculiarly Chinese. The Commu- 
nists seem to have largely captured the 
leadership of the Chinese educational move- 
ment in Indonesia but much of the empha- 
sis in the schools continues to be on na- 
tionalism.?3 

Perhaps it is not too daring to attempt 
to speculate on future developments. There 
appears to be no likelihood that nationalism 
will soon cease to be the basis of Chinese 
education in the archipelago. With the 
Dutch gone, Indonesia’s Chinese feel more 
insecure than ever and their reaction to 
Indonesian independence has been to look 
increasingly toward China for protection. 
Along with this political development in In- 
donesia, China has in recent years come to 
seem a great power and thus the overseas 
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Chinese are further stimulated in what sup- 
posedly can be called their extraterritorial 
nationalism. The growth of nationalism con- 
tinues and the schools play the leading role 
they have had from the start.*4 

Lea E, WILLIAMs 
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EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION 
IN GUATEMALA 


One of the most difficult problems facing 
workers in comparative education is to 
know when announced educational changes 
are significant. Sometimes purported educa- 
tional change is manifested more in a re- 
shuffling of administrative work and a mod- 
ernization of the educational jargon than in 
effective changes in teaching. This is not, 
the authors of this article believe, true 
in Guatemala. Fundamental changes are cur- 
rently taking place in the education of that 
country. It is the intention of this article to 
point out some of the more significant as- 
pects of the present gradual reorganization 
plan of Guatemalan schools. 


Previous Changes 


With the change of government in 1945, 
Guatemala was suddenly concerned with 
the organization of labor unions, develop- 
ment of a labor code, and the establishment 
of social security. At such a time some fun- 
damental changes in education were to be 
expected. Beginning in 1946-47 new pro- 
grams of study were published for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Many 
school buildings were built, some of which 
were of the new circular type called “fed- 
eration schools,” a design intended to pro- 
mote modern methods of teaching and 
school organization. Teachers of these 
schools were provided a $15.00 per month 
increase in salary over the teachers in the 
regular schools. 

The academic program of secondary edu- 
cation—bachillerato—was increased from 
four to five years in 1946. A 2-6-5 system 
of education was established and is still in 
effect: two years of pre-school for five- and 
six-year-old children (attendance not com- 
pulsory); first through sixth grades of the 
elementary school with compulsory attend- 
ance; optional five years of secondary edu- 
cation leading to the Bachillerato Diploma. 
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Although teacher training did not change 
much in program or scope from 1945 to 
1955, there was a new emphasis on mod- 
ern teaching methods in the elementary 
school; more attention was given to demo- 
cratic procedures, and student government 
was encouraged at the secondary level. At 
the same time all secondary schools were 
de-militarized, for, under the previous ad- 
ministration, military training had been in- 
cluded in the programs of some of the 
schools. 

One of the significant laws passed was the 
new salary schedule in 1947 which raised 
the’minimum wage for a licensed teacher to 
$900 per year. The maximum salary, which 
was reached after about 20 years of service, 
was set at $1,800. Half-day sessions were 
put into effect because of the scarcity of 
classrooms, and the teacher could earn a 
full salary by working either in the morn- 
ing or the afternoon. 

Another significant change in education 
was the opening of the Faculty of Human- 
ites of the University of San Carlos in 1947. 
This Faculty included a Department of 
Education for the training of secondary 
teachers. About 30 graduates have been 
trained in secondary education in four-year 
programs leading to academic degrees as 
well as teacher’s certificates given by the 
University. 


Present Reorganization Plan 


Origin. The gradual reorganization plan 
of the secondary schools was stimulated by 
the First National Congress of Teachers 
held in January, 1955. The attitude of the 
teachers indicated that a general reorganiza- 
tion of Guatemalan education should take 
place, particularly at the secondary level. 

On the basis of the results of the First 
National Congress of Teachers, the Minis- 
try of Education set up an advisory com- 
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mittee to make recommendations for spe- 
cific changes to go into effect in January, 
1956. This committee of about 20 experi- 
enced educators held meetings under the 
chairmanship of the president of the tech- 
nical council of the Ministry of Education 
during the latter half of 1955. The commit- 
tee prepared a plan of reorganization of sec- 
ondary education, involving a “pre-voca- 
tional” cycle of three years, roughly 
equivalent to the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades in the United States, followed by a 
“diversified cycle” for the fourth and fifth 
years of the secondary school. 

The Gradual Reorganization Plan of the 
Secondary School. The decree that was 
published on December 29, 1955, establish- 
ing the reorganization of the secondary 
schools, came as no surprise since most of 
the year had been spent in discussions and 
study of the plan. The decree established 
the two cycles—pre-vocational and diver- 
sified—and made the pre-vocational cycle 
prerequisite to all terminal-education pro- 
grams. 

In a circular published simultaneously 
with the decree, the Minister of Education 
pointed out that the plan of reorganization 
would be put into effect gradually and that 
only the first year of the secondary school 
would be affected during the school year 
1956. The change would automatically affect 
the second year in 1957, and so on until the 
five-year reorganization plan could be com- 
pleted in 1960. 

Pre-V ocational Cycle. The decree of De- 
cember 29, 1955, established the curriculum 
of the first three years of secondary edu- 
cation. The new curriculum is shown below. 
For the purpose of comparison the list of 
courses of the previous curriculum is also 
given. (See table in the next column) 

One of the objectives of the pre-voca- 
tional cycle was to raise the level of general 
education from the sixth grade of the ele- 
mentary school to the third year of the 
secondary school. Under the previous sys- 
tem, students had gone from the elementary 
school directly into special programs of 
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Pre-Vocational Curriculum 
Periods 
Per Week 

Mathematics 
Spanish Lang. & Lit. 
Social Sondies 
General Science 
Industrial Arts 
Foreign Language 

(English or French) 
Music or Art 
Physical Education 
Typing 

(Typing is elected during one of 
the three pre-vocational years) 


Previous First Year Courses 
Periods 
Per Week 
Mathematics 
Spanish Lang. & Lit. 
og. of Central America 
Hist. of Central America 
General Science 
English 
Practical Agriculture 
Industrial Arts 
Art 
Music 
Handwriting 
Physical Education 
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commerce, bookkeeping, industrial arts, 
military training, etc. These programs were 
designed to prepare skilled workers and 
did not include much in the way of general 
education for citizenship. By making the 
pre-vocational cycle compulsory for stu- 
dents who wanted to enter specialized, ter- 
minal education later, the level of general 
education was raised. 

Another basic goal of the pre-vocational 
program was to delay the choice of occupa- 
tion that previously was made at the end of 
elementary school. During these three years 
the school should be prepared to observe 
the student and help him discover his abil- 
ities and interests. 

The Diversified Cycle. Although the de- 
cree of December 29, 1955, did not establish 
the curriculum of the “diversified cycle,” 
which would go into effect beginning in 
January, 1959, resolutions of the National 
Congress of Teachers and the discussions of 
the Advisory Committee indicated that the 
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last two years of the secondary school 
should permit the student to dedicate him- 
self to the studies in which he had most 
interest and ability judging from his work 
during the first three years. Within the 
college preparatory program, or bachiller- 
ato, the student would be able to prepare 
himself adequately for the department of 
the university to which he planned to ap- 
ply, at the same time that he would follow 
several required courses in language, litera- 
ture, and social studies, designed to con- 
tinue his general education to the adult 
level. 


Evaluation of the Reorganization Plan 


In order to determine whether the 
changes represent progress toward desired 
goals, the reorganization plan will be dis- 
cussed in relation to six criteria that the au- 
thors believe are generally accepted by lead- 
ers in Guatemalan and Latin American 
education: unity, flexibility, functionalism, 
citizenship education, guidance, universal 
secondary education. 

Unity. The desire for unity in the cur- 
riculum is in part a reaction against the 
fragmentation of content and courses that 
developed in Guatemalan programs of stud- 
ies. Many educators have come gradually 
to the conclusion that long lists of courses 
do not necessarily represent a defensible set 
of learning experiences from the student’s 
point of view or from the point of view of 
the psychology of learning. Integration, or 
globalizacién, as it is referred to in Spanish, 
represents a modern tendency based on a 
recognition of the fact that learning is more 
meaningful if adequate relationships are es- 
tablished. 

The two lists of courses shown above in- 
dicate that some progress has been made 
toward unity in the curriculum. The num- 
ber of courses has been reduced consider- 
ably and some of the isolated requirements 
have been absorbed into larger, more mean- 
ingful wholes. 

Although unity is obviously important 
to curriculum workers in Gautemala and 
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Latin America, no procedures approaching 
core curriculum methods have been en- 
countered. 

Flexibility. Flexibility is thought of here 
as that quality of education which makes it 
possible for the local school system and the 
individual teacher to modify the general 
pattern of education to meet needs of groups 
and individuals. Another kind of flexibility 
that would permit the student to study what 
he chooses can also be considered in con- 
nection with the reorganization plan, for 
this kind of flexibility was contemplated in 
relation to the diversified cycle. 

The curriculum for the first three years, 
as shown above, does not permit much 
selection on the part of the student. The 
idea was, rather, to introduce the student 
to a variety of experiences during the first 
three years in order to explore his interests 
and abilities. The courses of study, which 
cannot be described in this article, do, how- 
ever, encourage the teacher to take into 
account the needs of the students and the 
locality. With a decreasing emphasis on a 
rigid examination and promotion policy, 
this recommendation in the programs will 
begin to have more meaning. 

Flexibility within the new courses can 
be seen especially in connection with the 
social studies program, which encourages 
the teacher to use the local environment 
as the basis of most of the teaching, and 
in connection with the program in indus- 
trial arts for boys in which the student is 
introduced to a wide variety of shop ex- 
periences. Observations of the teacher are 
recorded and a cumulative file is main- 
tained. 

Flexibility in program during the last two 
years of the secondary school is provided 
in the new plan. The student can select 
a program that will help him prepare ade- 
quately for future professional or occupa- 
tional training. Some secondary students 
will choose to leave the regular secondary 
school at the end of three years in order 
to take up work in trade schools and other 
terminal programs. 
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There seems to be general recognition in 
Guatemala and Latin America that as sec- 
ondary school populations become greater 
the secondary schools must become more 
flexible in meeting the needs of the stu- 
dents. The single objective of preparation 
for the university cannot be maintained. In 
the report of the committee on the “Nature 
and Objectives of Secondary Education” at 
the conference in secondary education in 
Chile in 1954 and 1955, the following state- 
ment is made: 


Our secondary school, conceived originally 
as a uniform and rigid structure to serve a 
homogeneous population, must adapt itself to 
the growing heterogeneity of its new school 
population.* 


The population of secondary schools in 
some Latin American countries has in- 
creased as much as 500% in less than ten 
years. 

Functionalism. The quality of education 
which relates school activities to the en- 
vironment and to the student’s behavior is 
a point of considerable discussion in Gua- 
temalan and Latin American education. 
Partly it is a reaction against the non-func- 
tional quality of certain phases of traditional 
secondary education. It is often pointed out 
that the needs and activities of society have 
changed and that the schools have not. It 
should not be concluded, however, that 
there is great interest in abandoning the 
classical, academic tradition which stands 
behind secondary education. Guillermo 
Nannetti, Chief of the Division of Educa- 
tion of the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in his opening speech at the con- 
ference on secondary education in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1954-55, says: 


Does this (the new demands on education) 
mean that the old cloister has lost its reason 
for being? No. What happens is that second- 
ary education, to meet the new social and in- 
dividual conditions, must build new structures 
alongside the old cloisters. Such seems to be the 


1Divisién de Educacién, La Educacidn Sec- 


undaria en América, p. 7. Washington, D. C.: 
Pan American Union, 1955. 
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predominant tendency in contemporary educa- 
tion.? 

Although the list of courses shown above 
does not indicate great progress in function- 
alism, some manifestations of progress to- 
wards this goal can be mentioned: 


1. More of the course content is being 
selected from real life experiences. (It 
is not implied that there is a general 
tendency away from theory, but there 
is a tendency toward the idea of re- 
lating this theory to real life experi- 
ences.) There is also some selection of 
problems faced by students outside the 
school as well as an attempt to explain 
the current technological changes in 
society. 

. New courses are being established in 
home life education, industrial arts, 
typing, health and nutrition, and first 
aid, all of which relate directly to pres- 
ent or future problems of the student. 

. The objectives of education are more 
frequently stated in terms of human 
behavior. 


Citizenship Education. Twentieth-cen- 
tury democracy everywhere seems to have 
discovered that traditional education does 
not necessarily fit its citizens for the re- 
sponsibilities they must face. The designers 
of the new programs in Guatemala were 
convinced that their future citizens should 
be equipped not only with the convictions 
but also with the skills to make democracy 
work. 

The theoretical principles and concepts 
developed in the social studies program of 
the new plan are closely related to the ac- 
tivities in the community and school that 
serve as real experiences in practicing dem- 
ocratic organization and government. The 
designers of the new program intended that 
the simple concepts of democratic organ- 


? Ibid., p. xxvi. For an excellent study of the 
problems inherent in most Latin American - 
tems see also: A. Samper. A Case Study of Co- 
operation in Secondary Education in Chile. 
National Planning Association, 1957. 





ization and management, such as procedures 
to be followed in discussions, class organiza- 
tion, committee work, voting, would be 
practiced and would develop increasingly 
into mature attitudes and skills in demo- 
cratic living. Although the complete pro- 
gram has not yet been designed, since the 
last two years have not been thoroughly 
studied, it is expected that the students who 
complete the regular secondary program in 
Guatemala will have the necessary equip- 
ment, insofar as attitudes and skills are con- 
cerned, to carry out their responsibilities as 
adult citizens of their community. 

An indication of the concern for citizen- 
ship education was the three-month train- 
ing program in the fall of 1956 for five 
Guatemalan teachers carried out at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as a co- 
operative program of the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment, the International Cooperation 
Administration, and the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project of Teachers College. In co- 
operation with the CEP staff, the teachers 
worked out techniques and materials that 
could be used in social studies courses in 
Guatemala. 

Guidance. As long as the secondary 
school is limited to a small enrollment, and 
as long as the program is a completely rigid 
framework, guidance remains an academic 
matter. In attempting to discover interests 
and aptitudes and in giving the student a 
choice in his activities, however, guidance 
as an integral part of secondary education 
becomes a vital concern. The designers of 
the new secondary program were aware 
that guidance would have to be developed 
on a systematic basis or the new plan would 
surely fail. 

During 1956 a new department of the 
Ministry was set up to take charge of voca- 
tional and educational guidance. This de- 
partment is now gathering resources and 
developing personnel so that by 1959, when 
the diversified cycle of secondary educa- 
tion is put into effect, an adequate program 
will be available. Cumulative record folders 
have been developed, tests have been stand- 
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ardized, guidance procedures have been 
outlined for each secondary school, and a 
certain number of people have been trained 
and employed to form the nucleus of this 
new department. Guidance activities are 
now being carried on in five pilot schools, 

Universal Secondary Education. Another 
of the aspirations of Guatemalan educators 
is to educate all adolescent youth. At the 
moment only a small percentage, probably 
less than 10%, of the students of secondary 
school age are in secondary schools. 

Curriculum reform in itself cannot do 
much to extend secondary education to the 
people not now receiving it. The extension 
of secondary education will depend on eco- 
nomic and social development of the coun- 
try, and Guatemala is fortunate in that the 
prospects of future economic development 
are good. 

Nevertheless, the present reorganization 
plan does tend to expand the scope of sec- 
ondary education. Requiring all students to 
complete the pre-vocational cycle before 
entering terminal programs provides a 
higher level of general education for more 
students. Relating education to the needs 
and interests of adolescents and in general 
making the training more functional are 
also important contributions toward uni- 
versal secondary education. In fact, new 
secondary schools are being opened each 
year, and the number of pre-vocational 
schools outside the capital has about dou- 
bled in two years. 


Other Aspects of Guatemalan Education 


Although the reorganization of Guate- 
malan education is centered in the gradual 
plan of changing the secondary school, 
there are other important phases of the more 
general reorganization plan. 

Technical Cooperation. Both the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of the 
United States Government and UNESCO 
have had.cooperative programs in Guate- 
mala for several years. 

The present program of the International 
Cooperation Administration is the second 
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bilateral project that the United States has 
had in Guatemala. From about 1945 to 1950 
a bilateral program, started under the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, worked 
in rural and in technical education. 

The present program of the International 
Cooperation Administration is a broad one, 
comprising rural education, urban educa- 
tion, teacher training, and pre-vocational 
training. The new program began early in 
1955 and there are now 17 United States 
educators in Guatemala cooperating with 
the Guatemalan Government. Both ICA 
and UNESCO have provided numerous 
scholarships for study in the United States 
and other countries. 

The UNESCO program emphasizes vo- 
cational training for adult workers and 
vocational educational guidance. Several 
UNESCO technicians are available as con- 
sultants to the Central Industrial School, 
which has an active night school program 
for adult workers, and are cooperating with 
the new Department of Vocational and 
Educational Guidance now established by 
the Ministry of Education. 

Teacher Training. Most licensed teach- 
ers in Guatemala are graduates of the nor- 
mal schools, which provide training during 
the last two years of the five-year second- 
ary school program. A teacher leaves this 
program with the life certificate in ele- 
mentary education. After five years of ex- 
perience he is also automatically qualified 
to teach in a secondary school. In the sec- 
ondary schools there are some teachers with 
university studies since the Faculty of Hu- 
manities has had a training program for the 
past ten years. Many of the secondary 
teachers are university students who teach 
classes in one or more of the secondary 
schools in connection with their specialty 
at the university. On graduating from the 
University they usually go into their profes- 
sions and do not continue teaching. 

The Ministry of Education, in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO and ICA, is giving 
great emphasis to in-service training pro- 
grams. Workshops have been held for teach- 
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ers of industrial arts, home life education, 
science, and social studies at the secondary 
level; for early elementary teachers in the 
teaching of reading and later elementary 
teachers in the use of the unit-of-work 
method. All have been well attended and 
some had twice or three times as many ap- 
plicants as places available. 

Following the recommendations of the 
First National Congress of Teachers that 
teacher training be a post-secondary or uni- 
versity program, many plans have been put 
forth for the complete revision of the pre- 
service training of teachers. It is expected 
that within a few years all teacher training 
will be at the post-secondary level, either 
in teacher training colleges set up by the 
Ministry of Education or in the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Faculty of Hu- 
manities of the University of San Carlos. 


Conclusion 


Guatemala is making steady progress to- 
ward the reorganization of its schools. In 
addition to changes in the curriculum, ef- 
fective programs in upgrading of teachers 
are in effect. The fact that in-service train- 
ing and workshop programs are popular 
among Guatemalan teachers is perhaps the 
best sign that progress is being made. 

The present gradual reorganization of 
the secondary schools will be completed in 
1961. There is evidence that this plan is 
making steady progress toward the impor- 
tant goals of secondary schools in a demo- 
cratic society.$ 

Rosert B. MacVEAN 
Francisco Nieves C. 


3 The following are selected further readings 
on Guatemalan education and culture from a 
list prepared by Henry H. Halsted, now of the 
Educational Policies Commission, Washington, 
D. C.: Smith, Henry Lester, and Littell, Har- 
old. Education in Latin America. New York, 
American Book Company, 1934, p. 324-342; 
Espendez-, Juan Navarro and Smith, Henry 
Lester. “Education in Guatemala,” Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, 
vol. XVIII, no. 2, March 1942. 96 p.; Kandel, 
Isaac Leon, ed. Education in the Latin Ameri- 
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can Countries. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. p. 207-220; Robert 
B. McVean. A Plan of Gradual Reorganization 
of Secondary School Curriculum in Guatemala, 
an unpublished master’s dissertation, University 
of Michigan, July 1957; Ebaugh, Cameron D. 
Education in Guatemala. Washington, D. C., 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1947, no. 7. 82 p.; also “Secondary Edu- 
cation in Latin America.” College and Univer- 
sity, vol. 24, no. 2, January 1949. p. 249-258; 
also “University of San Carlos de Guatemala.” 
Higher Education, Ill. November 1, 1946. p. 1-5; 
Lanning, John T. The University in the King- 
dom of Guatemala. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 331 p.; Jones, Chester L. 
Guatemala, Past and Present. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1939. 400 p.; Gillin, 
John P. “Parallel Cultures and the Inhibitions 
to Acculturation in a Guatemalan Community.” 
Social Forces, vol. 24, no. 1, October, 1945. 
p- 1-14; also “Race Relations Without Conflict: 
A Guatemalan Town.” The American Journal 
of Sociology, vol. LIII, no. 5, 1948. p. 337-3433 
also The Culture of Security in San Carlos: A 
Study of a Guatemalan Community of Indians 
and Ladinos. New Orleans. Middle American 
Research Institute, Tulane University of Loui- 


siana, Publication no. 16, 1951. 128 p.; Redfield, 
Robert. “Culture and Education in the Mid- 
Western Highlands of Guatemala.” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 48, no. 6, 1943. p. 640- 
648; Siegel, Morris. “Resistance to Culture 
Change in Western Guatemala.” Sociology and 
Social Research, vol. 25, no. 5, 1941. P. 414-430; 
also “Problems of Education in Indian Guate- 
mala.” Journal of Experimental Education, vol. 
9, 1941. p. 258-294; Tax, Sol. “Culture and Civil- 
ization in Guatemalan Societies.” The Scientific 
Monthly, vol. XLVIII, May 1939. p. 463-467; 
also “Ethnic Relations in Guatemala.” America 
Indigena. Mexico City, vol. 2, no. 4, October, 
1942. p. 43-49; Tumin, Melvin M. Caste in a 
Peasant Society: A Case Study in the Dynamics 
of Caste. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1952. 300 p.; Wagley, Charles. “The Social and 
Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village.” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, vol. 51, no. py om 2, Oc- 
tober 1949. 150 p:; Behrman, Daniel. When the 
Mountains Move: Technical Assistance and the 
Changing Face of Latin America. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1954. p. 45-53; Griffith, William J. 
A Recent Attempt at Educational Cooperation 
Between the United States and Guatemala. New 
Orleans, Middle American Research Institute, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, 1949. 192 p. 


THE NEW TRENDS IN ARAB 
EDUCATION 


In the midst of recent political upheavals 
which almost brought the Middle East to 
the brink of a ruthless world war, and which 
some have correctly ascribed to the nascent 
force of nationalism in the area and to the 
negative response of the West to it, it is not 
difficult to discern a healthy by-product of 
this rising spirit of nationalism—a new and 
strong faith in education. It is the hope of 
the Arab leaders that a modern system of 
education will enable their states to catch 
up with western civilization, and its prog- 
ress, and power. A brief discussion of recent 
developments and the attached annotated 
bibliography will afford a glimpse of the 
coming changes. 

The main features of the recent develop- 
ments in the Arab schools are five: the ar- 
ticulation of a common and modern philos- 
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ophy of education, the replacement of the 
dual system with a unified system of schools 
in many states, the rapid expansion of edu- 
cational facilities, the increasing emphasis 
on practical education, and the new impetus 
given to teacher preparation. 


A Modern Philosophy of Education 


In the summer of 1955, in a conference at 
the American University of Beirut, Leba- 
non, a number of Arab professors and edu- 
cational officials representing Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Bahrein, and Ku- 
wait met and formulated 25 basic elements 
in a modern philosophy of education which 
they recommended for the Arab States. The 
tenets of this philosophy are in no way un- 
familiar to the West, but to Arab States 
they represented a revolutionary step. 
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The new Arab philosophy of education, 
the delegates believed, should aim at creat- 
ing a new democratic society in the social, 
economic, and cultural fields, and at de- 
veloping the children’s abilities, potentiali- 
ties, and personalities. And to this end the 
curricula of the schools should be shaped. 
The delegates voiced their conviction that 
religious and humanistic ideals are a pre- 
cious treasure that should be preserved as 
they lend active support to, and as they are 
not incompatible with, the new and cher- 
ished Arab way of life. The realization of 
free and universal compulsory primary edu- 
cation was recognized as the first step to be 
taken, followed by post-primary education 
for the children according to their capacities 
and tendencies irrespective of their social 
or economic background. 

The following sections will show that 
many Arab states are moving in the new 
direction, although much has to be done. 
They are pioneering amidst other states 
which are still holding on to the old tradi- 
tional type of schools and which are quite 
impervious to the new influences of modern 
educational thought and practice. 


A Unified School System 


Until very recently, education in the 
Arab States was following a two-track sys- 
tem with elementary education for the 
masses, and separate primary and secondary 
education for the elite. This is still the case 
in some states such as Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen. In Lebanon, strangely enough, 
where the literacy rate is highest among the 
Arab States, secondary education is still 
limited to a narrow sector of the people 
who can intellectually and economically 
afford to have it, because the sweeping ma- 
jority of secondary schools are fee-paying 
private institutions. 

It was not until the new laws in 1951 and 
1953 that elementary education in Egypt 
was reorganized. It is now referred to as 
primary education, and all children follow 
the same curriculum. The Primary-Educa- 
tion Law of 1956 goes further; it cancels all 
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examinations in primary school, a step that 
makes access to the secondary school more 
feasible, especially since both primary and 
secondary education are free. But the fi- 
nancial burden of having to provide uni- 
versal primary education for all, not to 
mention secondary education, is a serious 
handicap. It was estimated in 1952 that pri- 
mary schools could not cater for more than 
one-third of the children of school age in 
that year. 

Both primary education and secondary 
education in Iraq is advancing at a rapid 
rate, thanks to the economic ability of the 
country. It is also a good sign that in 1953- 
1954 out of a total of 11,634 sixth-grade 
primary students in Jordan, 10,019 went on 
to an intermediate secondary school, a high 
percentage. This percentage, however, will 
drop with the projected extension of pri- 
mary education. The dual system has been 
abolished in Jordan since 1950. By con- 
trast Syria put an end to the two-track sys- 
tem in 1943. 


Expansion in Education 


It is gratifying to see that increasing atten- 
tion is being paid to extending educational 


facilities all over the Arab States. In some, 
however, the rate of progress has been 
rather slow; in others, it has been very 
rapid. 
This expansion can be evidenced in the 
rising enrollment of students, especially at 
the primary and secondary levels, in the 
growing number of new schools and classes 
erected or rented, and in the increasing allo- 
cations earmarked for education in the state 
budgets. 
The following schedule shows the growth 
in the student enrollment in Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria in 1953-1954 and 1954-1955: 
Egypt 
1953-1954 
1,392,741 
440,636 

Jordan 
1953-1954 
104,113 
12,526 


1954-1955 


1,474,994 


Primary school 
461,882 


Secondary school 


1954-1955 


116,493 


Primary school 
17,631 


Secondary school 
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Syria 
1953-1954 1954-1955 
Primary school 245,075 260,130 
Secondary school 28,235 32,348 


Nore: These figures are taken from some 
sources in Arabic and from the Inter- 
national Yearbooks of Education, 1953 
and 1954. 


In the year 1951-1952, Jordan established 
56 new schools and 260 new classes; the new 
school buildings totalled 27. In the year 
1952-1953, lraq opened 22 new intermediate 
secondary schools in addition to a number 
of primary schools; and in the same year, 
Syria established 243 primary, 2 secondary, 
and 2 technical schools; in 1955-1956, Syria 
built 453 new schools, while Egypt opened 
79 primary schools, 10 post-primary schools, 
1494 new classes, and 30 nursery schools. 

There was a rough parallel in the in- 
creases in the education budgets. The edu- 
cation budget of Lebanon in 1956 shows an 
increase of about 11.50 per cent over 1955. 
In Syria the increase over the same period 
was 6 per cent, although it was 36 per cent 
between 1954 and 1955. In Jordan, the in- 
crease between 1954 and 1955 was 15 per 
cent. Comparisons for one common period 
are lacking because it was difficult to find 
statistics for the same year, for all states. 


Practical Education 


Egypt is perhaps the only Arab state 
where practical education has made some 
real advances. The law of 1950 put the two 
types of secondary education, the academic 
and the technical, on the same level, and 
provided for a unified curriculum in the 
first two years so that necessary adjust- 
ments could be made. In all the other Arab 
states, the curriculum is still largely verbal 
and academic, preparing for white-collar 
jobs. Iraq, however, has recently followed 
the example of Egypt in differentiating the 
program of its secondary schools into aca- 
demic, comprising literary and scientific 
programs; vocational, comprising technical, 
home economics and commercial programs; 
and agricultural programs. In Syria, it was 
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only in the 1950’s that rural education was 
introduced in the form of some rural sub- 
jects at the primary level. In Jordan, how- 
ever, this practice has long tradition espe- 
cially in the western part of the country. 
It can be said, on the whole, that practical 
education has not yet reached any satis- 
factory standard in the Arab States, al- 
though more efforts will be made in this 
direction. 


Teacher Preparation 


In the summer of 1954, a short conference 
on “The Problem of Teachers in the Arab 
States” was held at the American University 
of Beirut. Bahrein, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Ku- 
wait, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria were 
represented. The conference found a great 
shortage of well-prepared teachers. The 
following schedule (1954) illustrates the 
problem: 


Annual Need Annual Supply of 
of Teachers Prepared Teachers 


Egypt 4800 3400 
Jordan 450 ge 
Bahrein 120 10 
Kuwait 200 ak 
Syria 750 500 


Disheartening as these figures are, still 
this is great advance as compared with the 
recent past. Significant improvements have 
also occurred since 1954. Thus we find that 
Iraq erected thirteen teacher training col- 
leges for boys, and nine for girls in 1956- 
1957. A new normal school was established 
in Lebanon in 1955; courses of one-year 
duration are increasing in Iraq and Egypt; 
summer courses are used increasingly in 
almost all the Arab States; conferences, in- 
structions from the Ministries of Education, 
professional examinations, educational pe- 
riodicals and the great variety of the summer 
courses offered at the American University 
of Beirut are making significant contribu- 
tions towards teacher preparation in the 
Arab States. Both Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
are planning to open teacher training col- 
leges very shortly. 
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Recent Literature 


It is not easy to find documentation for 
the above developments in non-Arabic 
sources. The literature in English on Arab 
education in the Middle East is very limited 
and scattered. It is the purpose of the second 
part of this article to bring together a list 
of longer selected writings of recent date 
in order to help to provide additional back- 

und information on the trends of edu- 
cation only briefly discussed above. The 
Arab States included here are Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. 

The bibliography is divided into two sec- 
tions. It should be noted that these sections 
are not watertight compartments. It is con- 
venience only that prompted the following 
division: Educational Systems (Descriptive 
and Analytical Accounts); and Education, 
Culture, and Community Development. 


Educational Systems 


Boktor, A., “Purposes and Trends in Uni- 
versity Education in the Near East,” in 
American Council on Education, Univer- 
sity and World Understanding, pp. 8-13, 
v. XVIII, January 1954, Washington, D. C. 


After a brief survey of higher education 
in the various countries of the Middle East, 
analyzes the present trends, both internal 
and external. These are: promotion of re- 
search, expansion, democratization, influx 
of women, autonomy, especially in Iran, 
and adaptation to its local needs. The writer 
is the dean of the faculty of education at 
the American University of Cairo, Egypt. 





, “Contemporary Issues of Educa- 
tion in Egypt,” in Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity School of Education, Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, 1953, pp. 16-25. 


Discusses economic, administrative, pro- 
fessional, philosophical, and ethical issues. 





, “Story of Education in Egypt,” 
Educational Outline, 26:53-66, January 
1952. 

Written in two parts. Part I is a historical 
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survey of the system of education in Egypt 
since Mohammad Ali; Part II is a critical 
analysis of the contemporary problems of 
education in Egypt. Pertinent statistics are 
also given. 


Clark, V., Compulsory Education in Iraq. 
Unesco Publications, 1951. 


An excellent treatment of the problem 
of compulsory education in Iraq. Surveying 
at first hand the educational situation in 
Iraq and its background, the writer suggests 
both short-term and long-term policies. 


Hasson, I. H., “Egyptian Retrospect: A 
Partial View in Changing Perspective,” 
American Scholar, 26: 9-22, Winter, 1956- 
57: 

Emphasizes the role of the Egyptian 
school in narrowing down the gap between 
the classes. Also exposes the weaknesses of 
higher education in Egypt, such as narrow 
specialization and emphasis on technical and 
professional knowledge. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, The Economic De- 
velopment of Jordan, Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 


This is a thorough report on the economy 
of Jordan. The agricultural, mineral, and 
industrial prospects of the country are dis- 
cussed at length. Chapter 6 deals with edu- 
cation and public health. A good chapter, it 
gives an up-to-date descriptive and statistical 
account of the educational opportuntities 
offered to children in Jordan; it does not, 
however, reach deep into the educational 
problems of the country. 


Lichtenstadter, I., “Some Aspects of Public 
Elementary Education in Egypt,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, v. 22 (no. 3), 
pp- 168-183, 1952. 


The writer is Professor of Arabic Litera- 
ture and Islamic Culture at the Asia Insti- 
tute, New York. Her article combines 
critical analysis with constructive sugges- 
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tions on the subject of public elementary 
education in Egypt. 


Matthews, R. D. and Akrawi, M., Educa- 
tion in Arab Countries of the Near East, 
Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1949. 


The first and so far the only monumental 
study in English that deals with the systems 
of education in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Sy- 
ria, Transjordan, and Palestine. The first 
six parts of this book are simply descriptive 
reports of the systems of education in each 
of the six countries. The seventh part deals 
with the background in which education is 
developing, from the social, religious, eco- 
nomic and cultural aspects. This part has 
retained most of its topical interest. 


Mehl, W. J. “College Education in Iraq,” 
School and Society, v. 80, pp. 99-101, 
October 2, 1954. 


The problems of college education in 
Iraq are examined. Among them are the 
difficulties of securing entrance to colleges, 
rote learning, the absence of the elective 
system, and the lack of interest in pro- 
grams of student activities. 


Nasir, M., “Secondary Education in the 
Arab World,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, v. 31, pp. 436-39, No- 
vember 1956. 


Describes in general terms the bookishness 
of the educational program in secondary 
schools, the elite type of secondary educa- 
tion in some states, the failure (except in 
Egypt) of vocational, technical, and teacher 
training programs. 


Patai, Raphael, (ed.) Jordan, New Haven, 
Human Relations Area Files, 1957. 


A detailed and comprehensive study of 
Jordan in all aspects of life made by a com- 
petent group of Americans and Arabs. Un- 
fortunately, the contributors do not include 
an educator, hence the chapter on educa- 
tion is weak. The treatment of the eco- 
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nomic, political, and social aspects of life in 
Jordan is excellent. 


, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria: An 
Annotated Bibliography, New Haven, 
Hraf Press, 1957. 


A highly commendable work. Written 
in four parts: part one gives a general bibli- 
ography of the three states; part two deals 
with Jordan; part three, with Lebanon; and 
part four, with Syria. 


Roucek, J. S., “Education in the Middle 
East,” Phi Delta Kappan, v. 37, pp- 439-44 
Jan. 1956. 

An account of the American universities, 
colleges, and institutes in the Middle East, 
Also describes the heritage of Islam in edu- 
cation, and then moves to the contemporary 
scene. 


Rugh, D., “Education in Arab Countries of 
the Near East,” in Moehlman, A. H. & 
Roucek, J. S. (Eds.) Comparative Edu 
cation. p. 448-81, New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1951. 


A comprehensive account of the systems 
of education of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Leba- 
non, Jordan and Palestine, together with 
the social, economic, and religious back- 
ground. Among the topics dealt with are 
illiteracy and compulsory education, supply 
and training of teachers. 


———., “Issues and Trends in Arab 
Teacher Education,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, v. 7, pp. 316-22, December 
1956. 

The present problems of teacher demand 
and supply, of teacher migration, of teacher 
training institutions and of curricula are in- 
telligently discussed. Special mention is also 
made of the UNRWA-UNESCO Pilot 
Teacher Training Project in Jordan, under 
the aegis of the Department of Education 


Samaan, S. H., “Some Aspects of Educa 
tion in Egypt,” Teachers College Record, 
v. 58, pp. 175-81, December 1956. 
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After giving a bird’s eye view description 
of the Egyptian public school set-up, the 
writer discusses some problems which Egypt 
is now facing. These are: providing equal 
educational opportunity on the elementary 
school level to all; diverting the public’s 
enthusiasm to vocational education; curricu- 
lum reform; and decentralization. 


Scanion, D. G., “Current Educational 
Trends and Problems in Egypt,” School 
and Society, v. 84, pp. 56-58, August 18, 
1956. 

Such current trends as the rapid expan- 
sion of education and the establishment of 
the combined-service units and teacher 
training colleges attached to the units are 
sketched. The limited resources of Egypt 
are among the problems emphasized. 


Shalabi, A., History of Muslim Education, 
Beirut, Dar Al-Kashshaf, 1954. 


Dr. Shalabi is a lecturer in History of 
Islamic Civilization, University of Cairo. 
He presents the early developments of Mus- 
lim education. The status of Muslim teach- 
ers, the place of education in Islam, and the 
conditions of students are lucidly discussed. 


Tibawi, A. L., Arab Education in Manda- 
tory Palestine, London, Luzac & Co., 1956. 


Dr. Tibawi is the first writer to try to 
throw a searching light on the system of 
education in Palestine from 1917-1948 in a 
comprehensive way; but unfortunately, the 
trial was not a great success. The book is 
more of a historical exposition than a pene- 
trating study of the philosophy and princi- 
ples of education that lay behind the sys- 
tem. The writer, however, could not escape 
some narrow prejudices of his own. 


UNESCO, Compulsory Education in the 
Arab States, 1956. 


This book draws much of its material 
from the regional conference convened by 
the government of Egypt in collaboration 
with UNESCO and the League of Arab 
States, which met in Cairo in 1954 to study 
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the problem of compulsory education in the 
Arab States. 


Yasin, A. H. “Teacher Training in Jordan,” 
Institute of International Education News 
Bulletin, v. 31, pp. 44-46, May 1956. 


Gives main emphasis to the history and 
operation of Teachers College, Amman, 
Jordan, over which the author presides. 
Briefly mentions the shortage of qualified 
teachers and the UNRWA pilot projects 
in teacher education. 


Education, Culture, and Community 
Development 


Allen, H. B., Rural Reconstruction in Ac- 
tion: Experience in the Near East, Ithaca, 
New York, Cornell University Press, 1953. 


Discusses the effort exerted by the Near 
East Foundation to improve the living con- 
ditions of the peoples of the area. Methods 
of gaining the confidence of the people are 
stressed. The countries discussed are Syria, 
Lebanon, Iran, Greece, Eretria, Macedonia, 
Albania and Cyprus. 


Bogue, R. & Habashy, A., Health Educa- 
tion Pilot Project in Three Villages in 
Egypt, Cairo, Ministry of Public Health, 
1952. 

The story of nine students from the Cairo 
School of Social Work for Girls who, for 
three months (July-Sept. 1951) went from 
house to house in three villages, teaching 
women that their home is the place where 
health education starts. 


Burns, N., “The Dujailah Land Settlement,” 
The Middle East Journal, vol. 5, no. 3, 
pp- 362-66, Summer 1951, Washington. 
Describes the cooperative land settlement 


established by Iraq. Hails it as a successful 
attempt to solve Iraq’s land problems. 


Eells, W. C., “Communism in Educational 
Institutions in Countries of the Middle 
East,” Educational Record, v. 34, pp. 
68-76, Jan. 1953. 
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An interesting probe into communistic 
activities in the colleges and universities of 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Turkey. 


E]-Ari, S. & Bississo. S., Comparative Survey 
of Juvenile Delinquency, Part V. Middle 
East. New York, United Nations Publi- 
cations, 1953. 


An interesting part of a world-wide study 
of juvenile delinquency prepared by the 
Department of Social Affairs of the U. N. 
Deals with the legal and legislative provi- 
sions for both the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Hussein, A., Rural Social Welfare Center 
in Egypt, Cairo, Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs, 1951. 

Discusses the establishment of social wel- 
fare centers in Egypt, their setting-up, and 
the enlisting of the cooperation of local peo- 
ple. In 1951 there were 136 rural welfare 
centers, each serving about 10,000 people. 


Kotb, Y. S. E., Science and Science Educa- 
tion in Egyptian Society, New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. 


Discusses the present status of science ed- 
ucation in Egypt, its shortcomings, and 
where it ought to be in the Egyptian so- 
ciety. A survey of the Egyptian society from 
prehistoric times to the present day is made. 


Nusaibeh, H. Z., The Ideas of Arab Nation- 
alism, Ithaca, New York, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 

A scholarly analysis of the stirrings in 
the Arab World in an attempt to analyze 
the dynamic forces behind them. The atti- 
tudes of Arab nationalism to social change 
constitute, perhaps, the crux of the book. 


Radwan, F. A., Old and New Forces in 
Egyptian Education, New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1951. 


After assessing Egypt’s educational tradi- 
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tions, gives concrete proposals which, in 
the author‘s thinking, would enable the 
country to meet its social needs. 


Samaan, S. H., Value Reconstruction and 
Egyptian Education, New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1955. 


Professes the belief that the present crisis 
in secondary education in Egypt as well a 
in the Egyptian society is a crisis of values, 
Advocates methods to meet the crisis. 


Speiser, E. A., “The Middle East: A Prob- 
lem in Re-education,” in Pennsylvania 
University School of Education, School- 
men’s Week Proceedings 1953, 26-34. 


A diagnosis of the weaknesses that sap the 
Arab World of its vitality such as religious 
reaction, obsessive nationalism, irresponsible 
government, and extreme poverty. A new 
generation should be trained to supply the 
leadership and the administration personnel 
to put the changes into effect. 


Tannous, A., “Dilemma of the Elite in Arab 
Society,” Human Organization, v. 14, no, 
3, pp. 11-15, Fall 1955. 

A very critical article showing the deep 
gap between the elite and the masses in 
Arab society, and the debilitating effect of 
that on possible progress. 


Trowbridge, A. B. “Unesco Associated 
Projects—V. The Dujailah Fundamental 
Education Project in Iraq, Fundamental 
and Adult Education, vol. V1, no. 3, pp. 
120-26, July 1954. 


A critical discussion of the objectives of 
the Dujailah project; provision of sanite 
tion facilities and health education, pro 
vision of schools for the two sexes oriented 
to meet the basic needs of life, promoting 
literacy, developing co-operatives, and fi- 
nally, training local staff. 


UNESCO, Access of Women to Education, 
Geneva, International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1952. 
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Reports from the Ministries of Education 
in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon, beside 
other nations of the world, on the range of 
schooling facilities for girls. 


, Fundamental Education for the 
Arab World, Cairo, 1952. 


The story of the fundamental education 
planned by twelve trainees from the Arab 
States Fundamental Education Center at 
Sirs-el-Layyan at the village of Kalata al- 
Kubri, Egypt. The work plan is described, 
so are the achievements in uplifting the 
various aspects of village life. 





United Nations, Middle East Seminar on 


the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders, Cairo, 1953. 


Emphasis was laid on the importance of 
re-educating and socially re-adjusting the 
juvenile delinquents. “Open institutions” 
were recommended. The participants in the 
seminar included representatives from Tur- 
key beside representatives from the Arab 
States and specialists of the United Nations. 

In addition to the above, there are illu- 
minating references to the educational de- 
velopments in all Arab countries in the 
Yearbooks of Education and in the Inter- 
national Yearbooks of Education. 

MouAMMeD Asput-Hapt 


VERNON MALLINSON’S TEXT IN 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION’ 


Mr. Mallinson is Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Education in the University of Reading, 
England. He has travelled extensively in 
various European countries, where his ex- 
cellent qualifications as a linguist and his 
comprehensive understanding of educa- 
tional and political backgrounds have en- 
abled him to obtain a mass of detailed in- 
formation of the greatest value to anyone 
working in Comparative Education. Eye- 
witness accounts are always valuable, and 
doubly so when they are the result of 
shrewd personal insight and profound schol- 
arship. But Mr. Mallinson’s book is very 
far from being a mere documentary; it will 
be of first-class usefulness to any teacher 
because it is on the whole very well set out, 
and it will be welcomed by very many stu- 
dents because it is so conspicuously well 
written. It is a weakness of Mr. Mallinson’s 
to quote at length in French; but these pur- 
ple patches can be skipped by the reader. 


1 An Introduction to the Study of Compara- 
tive Education by Vernon Mallinson. (Mac- 
millan in New York; Heinemann in London). 
250 pp. 21s. in U. K., $3.50 in U.S.A. 


Comparative Education Review 


They do not spoil the account. The book 
is all the more valuable because it deals 
well with several countries important for 
their educational experiments and problems 
(such as Belgium, Holland, Germany, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Italy), but frequently 
omitted from other writers’ surveys. The 
favorite Comparative Education countries 
also get full attention. 

Here and there in the book specially good 
features command respect: the growth and 
conditions of compulsory attendance are 
quickly and deftly described; there are good 
thumbnail sketches of national character in 
relation to education; the education and 
professional training of teachers are well 
analysed without waste of effort; the main 
trends of educational theory are smoothly 
and aptly linked with their practical con- 
sequences. All this is done with pertinent 
illustrations from many European countries 
that visiting Americans will have the chance 
to examine with better insight; but world- 
wide problems are thus illuminated no less 
than the European scene. It is a great joy 
to have such accurate and up-to-date infor- 
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mation. All these virtues add up to a strong 
recommendation of a book likely to have 
very great influence. 

Of course there are faults, some of which 
arise from the plan of the book. The intro- 
ductory chapters are allotted to studies of 
the purpose of education; of education and 
national character; of the determinants of 
national character; of education for living, 
and so on. Within each one there is a clear 
attempt to distinguish the constituent fac- 
tors (of economics, historical traditions, 
etc.) for closer examination. But in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, and perhaps of many 
Americans, we thus lose sight of the dy- 
namic totality of influences in which school 
systems are enmeshed no less than person- 
alities. We see the wood and the trees, but 
feel little of their ecology. Mr. Mallinson’s 
analysis is sociologically too simple, per- 
haps, not only in this matter but also in 
failing to bring out the diverse but com- 
plementary patterns of public role-taking 
that educate people for better or worse no 
less than the schools. There are a few dis- 
concerting slips, too, such as references to 
the national mzind and to the Frenchman’s 


individualistic mature. But some imperfe 
tions must be expected from any anal 
that chops up a system, or attempts to ca 
pare comparable factors in different cou 
tries, as any Comparative Education te} 
book must do. 

There are no rounded case-studies { 
separate countries in the manner of 
Comparative Education textbooks, thou 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are given ma 
of this attention than most countries. A 
icans will find their picture gratifying b 
rather uncritical and incomplete, not le 
because Mr. Mallinson has never visi 
their country. Conversely this blemish 
show Americans how much they can le 
from an author who knowssand shows 
timately the educational systems and pro 
lems of European countries which have be 
the laboratories of the Western tradits 
Britain is completely omitted from the 
vey, as the book was intended for Eng 
readers. Underdeveloped countries too, 
not mentioned. 

There are an excellent index, a useful bi 
liography, and seven diagrams of school s¥ 
tems. EpMUND 
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